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OH  CuE;  ixE’OUHCSE: 

ilie  national  Fam  and  Hoi.ie  Hour. 

BiHTD: 

I'il  A  son  OF  OLD  HISSOuEI. 

AiLiOLLrCHH: 

"I'n  A  Son  of  Old  Missouri’' - that  was  the  nuiher  you  just  heard, 

played  by  the  University  of  liissouri  Cadet  Band - and  it  serves  to  intro¬ 

duce  aiiotlier  urot^ran  in  the  series  of  hroadc...sts  on  the  national  Faru  e^nd 
Hone  Eou.r,  presented  fron  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Today,  we're  visiting  the 
University  of  Missouri,  at  Colmoia,  Missouri, 

liissouri's  Land  Grant  College  is  port  of  its  great  state  university, 
which  has  an  enrollraent  of  sone  five  thousand  students,  studj^'ing  the  arts 
aid  sciences,  agriculture,  medicine,  law,  jo\irnalisn,  lousiness  and  puhlic 
adruni stra,tion,  engineering,  nines  and  netallurgy. 

I'n  sure  you'd  like  to  meet  the  president  of  this  great  Middle 
Uestorn  University - Dr.  Frederick  A,  Middlohush. 

PHESIDDUT  MIDDL3BUSH: 

May  I  extend  greetings  to  each  and  cvci^-"  one  of  you  fron  the  University 
of  Missouri,  the  oldest  state  universitj^  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also 
an  invitation  to  visit  our  Caeipus  during  this  our  Centennial  Year. 

Only  last  night  the  University  of  Missouri  held  its  Founders'  Daj' 
CGntcnnio.!  Celchration,  the  first  of  a  scries  of  Contenniod  ceremonies, 
which  v/ill  continue  at  intervals  throughout  the  present  year.  This  University 
was  estahlished.  'by  Missouri's  Tenth  General  Asscnhly  in  February,  1839. 

The  theme  of  this  broadcast,  "Conservation  of  Missouri's  Picsourcos," 
is  veiy  much  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  our  tine  and.,  I  am  glad  to  sa^/", 
directly  in  line  with  our  ideals  of  service  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

Tory  briefly',  in  the  next  few  minutes,  you  will  hoar  how  the  people  of 
Missouri  are  accepting  the  challenge  of  this  great  modern  movement. 

Since  progress  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor  d.epends  very  largelj^ 
on  scientific  research,  sound  teaching,  and  wide  dissemination  of  the 
practical  applications*  of  research,  it  is  obvious  that  every  Division  of  the 
University  has  a  part  in  the  work  of  conservation.  Special  opportunities 
are  enjoyed,  however,  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Engineering, 
and-  the  departments  of  botanj''  and  zoology  in  the-  College  of  Arts  and 
Scienice. 
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As  2^ou  listen  to  the  hrief  stories  soon  to  follow  ;^ou  will  discover 
that  hiosoc.ri  people  are  ver;;-  nuch  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
their  natv.ral  heritage  of  soil  and  other  oudoor  wealth.  The  state  is  credited 
national  leaders  with  having 'estahli shod  one  of  the  nost  sati sf actor:'' 
state  conscrvc-tion  or--,ani  zations  in  the  fall  of  1936,  ■';7hen  our  hi -parti  sa,n 
St.. .to  Conservation  Connission  was  created  h3''  constitutional  anicndmcnt. 

There  followed  important  recognition  h;'  the  Federal  G-ovemnent, 
resulting  in  the  construction  of  a  wildlife  conservation  ’building  at  the 
Universitg,  the  purcha.se  of  2000  acres  of  marginal  land  as  a  wildlife  and 
ar’boretrj'-i  e::perinental  area,  and  the  establishment  of  a  wildlife  research 
unit  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey;  and  the  State 
C  0  ii  s  e  r va  t  i  o  n  C  o  r in  i  s  s  i  o  n . 

Fven  more  recently,  through  the  generosity/  of  a  public  spirited  con¬ 
servationist,  Fdward  It.  Love  of  St.  Louis,  a  $100,000  foundation  for  v.ulddife 
conservation  in  I'issouri  has  'oecn  established.  Some  of  the  income  is  to  be 
used  for  several  important  research  fellowships  and  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ships  o.t  the  University", 

Oiir  most  unique  services  to  the  cause  of  conservation,  it  seems  to 
no,  arc  t^'icsc  pcrfor:"icd  in  the  School  of  l.icdicinc  by  Lr.  I'lax  M.  Fills  and 
his  s.ssociatcs  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This 
lafooratory,  now  in  its  15th  year,  is  the  only  one  of  its  hind  in  the 
United  States,  Forking  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  these  invcstiga.tors 
arc  studying  various  ty-pos  of  stream  pollution  and  their  effects  on  anuatic 
life  and,  through  these  lower  forms,  their  'ultimate  rcla.tion  to  huma'n 
h.;.alth  and  well  being.  Pu’olications  d.ealing  with  the  findings  in  this 
laborartoiy  have  not  only"  been  accepted  as  leading  mathority"  in  the  United. 

States,  but  ha.vc  also  been  traaislatcdi  into  C-crman  and  a.rc  being  used. 

througgliout  Central  Europe,  and  theyr  arc  now  being  trouslatcd  into  Spanish 

and.  Portugese  for  dissemination  in  Cci:.tral  and  South  America.  ^ 

.Tlio.so  arc  but  a  few  instouccs  of  the  many  lines  of  research  carried 
o'n  bj''  'tiio  U'nivorsity,  each  contributing  to  a  better  knov/lcdgc  of  our  material  , 
reso'iTces  and  wiser  methods  of  'atilizing  then  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

*f  ■ 

Other  ne'mbers  of  the  University:  staff  have  many  other  interesting 
things  to  report.  In  all  accompli  stum  ents  that  may'"  be  mentioned  we  grate¬ 
fully'  acknowledge  the  indispensable  assistance  of  the  many  Federal  and 
State  :!,gen.cies,  cconty''  and  comrronity  organizations,  and.  thousands  of 
efficient  local  leaders,  v.dio  thro'Jg’h  their  cooperation  have  made  possible 
nuch  of  the  work  now  'being  carried  on  here  at  the  University  of  iiissouri. 

I  thank  y^ou.  * 

A.a:OUi.TCEP: 

You  h/.i've  just  heard  President  uiddlebush  of  the  University^  of 
Missouri  opening  the  Land  Grant  College  Broadcast- on  "Conservation  of 
Mi  s so'ari '  s  P.e sou.rcc  s .  " 
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l-iUSIC; 

University  String;  Quartet.  Playing  the  Finale  of  Hayden’s  Opus  7S, 

Uo,  5  in  n.  liajor, 

AlU-OuiiCF-.  ; 

In  this  husiness  of  conservation,  the  soil - or  its  rapid  di sappc.arcuce 

dovai  the  rivers - seens  to  he  at  the  hotton  of  the  prohler..  I  should  lii:e  to 

call  on.  Ur,  hhi.  A,  Alhrecht,  chairnan  of  the  depart.nent  of  soils.  Ur. 

Alhrecht - fror.';  uinat  I've  heard,  I  should  judge  that  liissouri,  lilie  nany 

other  stiitcs,  has  lost  nuch  of  its  best  soil.  Is  that  correct? 

AxjPP-jCilT  I 

Yes,  that's  true,  despite  the  fact  that  the  college  of  agriculture 
has  been  in  existence  for  69  years. 

AUl^OUirCUU: 

Aid  the  college  has  been  teaching  soil  conservation  most  of  that  tine? 


ALUHICHY : 

Yes - in  one  foriu  or  another.  But  before  you  censure  cither  the 

fauicr  or  the  teacher,  please  renenbor  that  famers  usually  do  those  things 
v/hich  seen  best  under  existing  circujflstan,ces.  Their  plans  are  often  upset 
and  their  f  irning  systems  overthrown  bj^  forces  over  which  they  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  For  instance - The  Uorld  Far  - 


3 AID:  TIITFA;  IFF  BAPS:  FADS  TO  BAChC-POUiTD. 

IISUSBOl  :  (fats  II:)  Extra!  Extra!  United  States  Enters  Far!  Extra.! 
(fade  out)  Extra! 


Food  v.'ill  win  the  war!  Plaj.it  more  wheat!  Plow  up  more  land! 
Food  will  17 in  the  war! 


BAITD;OFEP  THEPS:  SFELLS  FOP  PDF  BAPS  AUD  FADES  A&AIII. 


FAP.^P; 

Sure!  I  can  grow  more  wheat.  All  I've  got  to  do  is  plow  up  some 
of  m;'  pasture  and  hay  land.  I  can  grow  tv/ice  as  much  wheat  as  I  ever  did 
before. 

FOIIAFS  VOICE: 

But  your  hilly  land  should  stay  in  grass;  heavy  rains  ?/ill  wash  away 
the  soil  and  ruin  your  fields. 

FAE.IEP: 

Sure — I  hnow  we  have  lots  of  rain  in  Hissouri  and  it's  bad  for  hill 

land  to  be  plowed  up - but  we  need  more  wheat  for  our  boys  in  France  and 

for  the  Allies,  Food  will  win  the  war! 


BAUD;  Up  TIUIU  FADIUG  DOFU  AUD  OUT 


-  4  - 

AL3iECH2:’  T'  . 

^md  so - during  the  ua-r,  farmers  cha.nged  their  s.j-stems  of  f.irnj.hg, 

plov/ed  up  their  iiieadous,  and  abandoned  nanj'  of  t]ie  practices  which  hel.p  to 
conserve  th.e  soil, 

But  in  the  sane  year  that  America  entered  the  v/ar,  two  scientists 
here  at  the  hissouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  laid  but  the  first 
experiment  for  accurately  measuring  the  amount  of  runoff  and  erosion  from 
land.  One  of  these  men  was  Professor  h'.  P.  'iiller,  \7ho  is  now  dean  and 
director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  the  other  wa,s  I,  L.  Buloy, 

AEhOUlTCEE: 

7c ^11  v^ant  to  moot  Dean  Killer  in  just  a  fo\7  minutes. 

ALBPECIIE : 

Of  course  ^,^ou  v;ill - hut  here's  the  point  of  my  statement;  you're 

familian''  with  the  soil  conservation  program  ’.vhich  is  ooing  carried  ou.t  all 
over  the  countr;^  today,  I'm  sure. 

AHxiOUlTCEK: 

Yes — -I  thinic  we've  all  hoard  a  groat  dead  ..ihout  it. 

ALEICCET : 

7oll — many  of  the  principles  underlying  this  nationwide  program  to 
save  the  soil  a.rc  based  on  the  studios  maxlo  by  Dean  Killer  and  Kr.  Du.ley, 

^  At  the  same  time  they  v;ere  doing  their  work,  the  crops  men  were 
testing  ne\7  cro-ps  and  cropping  systems  that  would  let  farmers  keep  their 
soil  covered  the  year  around,  to  check  the  destructive  rush  of  run-off 
waters.  Some  of  our  men  discovered  that  if  our  farmers  v/erc  to  grow  lo,;;'u:mcs, 
the  soil  must  have  more  calcium.  And  then  they  found  that  lime  and  phosphate 
fertilizer  work  tog’ether  in  the  most  astonishing  way,  producing  much  more 
improvement  when  used  together  than  the  total  of  their  separate  results, 

ANKOuITCEP: 

Unit  sounds  like  a,  case  of  adding  two  and  tvTo — and  getting  five, 
ALBHECET : 

Ehat's  a  good  way  to  express  it  Kr.  Mitchell,  for  it  works  out  tliat 
way  in  the  grov/th  of  crops, 

Bhus  the  investigators  have  developed  a  better  Iciowledgc  of  Missouri's 
soils  and  methods  of  soil  management  —  ever  since  the  turn  of  the  present 
century  when  Curtis  F.  Llarbut,  geologist  of  the  University  and  later  a  world 
authority  on  soils,  made  the  boginning  of  the  Missouri  soil  survey. 

But  that  is  an  endless  story ....  just  as  the  story  of  honest  scientific 
research  alwaj^s  is  endless  in  its  effects  on  human  well  being.  But  it  is 
even  more  interesting  to  see  what  the  people  of  Missouri  are  doi'xg  ’/ith 
these  scientific  methods.  Suppose  ¥re  ask  0.  T.  Coleman,  soils  extension 
specialist,  to  give  us  the  latest  reports.  Eow  about  it  Kr.  Coleman? 
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COLSlIiUl; 

It’s  always  a  privilege  to  tell 'what  the  farm  people  of  Hissov.ri  a.ro 
cioing,  hhi  s  v/inter,  for  the  fifteenth  straight  year,  farmers  arc  holding 
county  soils  and  crops  conferences —  in  all  of  liissouri's  114  counties, 
Missouri  is  really  in  earnest  aho'ut  soil  conservation. 

Tai:;e ,  for.  instance,  recent  rapid  increases  in  the  acreage  of  legumes, 
the  soil-covering,  nitrogen-gathering  crops  which  the  College  and  farm 
leaders  have  been  recoim:iending.  Their  acreage  in  1938  was  the  largest  ever 
grown  in  Missouri. 

Morean  lespedeza,  the  sumraer  po.st'are  legume,  v/hich  even  in  1937 
was  sweeuing  over  the  state,  almost  doubled  its  acreage  last  year,  reaching 
a  new  high  raark  of  two  and  three-fourths  million  acresl  The  stor;^  of  this 
le^:;ume  is  one  to  fill  the  heart  with  hope.  Here's  the  story: 

GOilG 
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FIHST  YOICE: 

The  Year  19211  A  2-oumce  packet  of  seeds  of  a  pl>-?Jit  from  far-off 
Korea  is  received  from  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Missou.ri 
Agricultu.rah  experiment  Station. .. for  field  trials  and  selective  improvement. 

GOilG: 

SSCOIID  VOICD: 

■The  Year  19271'  The  Experiment  Station  sends  5-pound  lots  of  seed  of 
improved  stromn  to  thirty  Missouri  farmers  for  trial  and  use. 

GOilG: 


TEX HD  YCICS: 

The  Year  19381  A  rcvolutionaiyr  new  pasture,  hay,  and  soil-building 
crop  —  drought  resistant,  reseeding  itself  annucilly,  able  to  grow  on  do- 
plotcd  soils,  useful  to  wildlife  —  now  covers  noo,rly  throe  million  acres 
of  farmland  in  Missouri. 


COLSMAIT: 

Thus  a  handfud  of  seed  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  was  found  usc- 
fri.l  by  tiio  Experiment  Station  and  promoted  by  tho  Extension  Service  to  a 
commanding  pl.onc  in  soil  conservation  in  17  years, 

AIl'OUITCEH: 

There' c  gyeatl  I  guess  farmers  know  a  good  thing  when  the;/  see  it, 

C  0  nh;  -id !  ; 

Y  s,  the;,'-  do, . . .  GGTjocially  if  it  bears  tho  stamp  of  their  experiment 
station  n;.d  is  demonstrated  in  their  own  connuc'iitics  by  tho  extension  service. 

That's  wh;r  Missou.ri  farmers  last  yo.ar  plowed  into  thoir  soil  the 
largest  t'onnage  of  ground  limestone,  high-grade  fertilizer,  and  green  manure 
croiDG  evur  used  in  tho  st.atc  in  a  single  ;^oar. 
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[Tlir/u's  whjr  thcj'  arc  rapidly  terracing  their  sloping  fields 
grassed  outlets  for  the  terraces,  putting  soil  saving  dams  in  the 

and  planting  their  row  crops  in  level  rows - a.round  the  slopes  in 

un-hill  and  down. 


,  building 
ilP-llies, 
stead  of 


A1 4  i :  0 U  j. ;  Cn  _ . ; 

I'hat  ’  s  great  I 

COIShAi:: 

Yes,  and  besides  that,  o'or  farmers  are  helping  tell  this  story  to 
the  hoys  and  girls  in  ,4-H  clw.hs.  These  youngsters.  ...  several  thouscind  of 
them  each  year... are  stuch.''ing  soil  conservation  not  onl^”  on  their  home  fa,rns 
hut  ivitli  test  tn.hes,  soil  sam;ples  and  reagents,  learning  just  whg'  it  is, 
that  the  soil,  too,  must  he  fed  and  guarded  carefully  as  the  verj-  ha,sis  of 
faim  life. 

AhlTOUlXYS; 

A  most  interesting  stoi^'.,  ilr.  Coleman.  The  Soil  Conservation  activities 
in  Missouri  \iqtc  outlined  hy  Mr.  T.  Coleman.  And  now  the  Univ;rsity 
Men's  G-Igo  Cluh  directed  hy  Mr.  Mark  'J.  Bills  will  sing,  Blow  Trumpets  Blovi, 
hy  Jarecs. 


THB  GiujU  CLUB:  Blow  Truiipcts  Blov;. 

AMlXUiTCLA: 

now  these  newer  activities  of  the  University  --  in  v.uldlifc  conserva¬ 
tion  —  that  President  Middlchush  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Let' s  hear  vdufc 
sort  of  service  the  University  is  rendering  to  people  who  love  the  groat 
outdoors  —  and  tha,tincludcs  most  of  us,  docsn' t  it? 


Por  this  pw.rpose  I  am  hringing  to  the  microphone  Dr.  C.  M.  Tw-ckcr, 
head  of  the  Department  of  hotany  at  the  University  and  Chairman  of  the 
University  Uildlifc  Cowucil,  Dr.  Tucker. 


TUCIEP: 

It's  a  pleasure  to  accept  this  invitation,  hp.t  I  have'  brought  along 
my  friend  Bob  Plill,  an  ardent  outdoor  raan,  and  I  shall  depend  on  him  to  pick 
out  the  high  spots  in  the  conservation  progi’a'i.  Boh,  just  what  is  it  that 
the  public  wa,nts  to  know  ahow.t  this  work? 

HILL: 

That's  a  big  order,  Dr.  Tucker.  After  a.11,  I'm  only  one  of  five 
huidred  thousaud  men  in  Missouri  v7ho  like  to  inmt  and  fish.  Bven  the  five 
hundred  thousand  are  hut  a  fraction  of  the  state's  population,  Uhasb  I  want 
to  iuiov/  is:  Eow  are  vie  going  to  keen  tho  general  public  interested? 

TUCiCSH: 

You  'niov;,  Boh,  that' s  a  good  question.  And  the  answer  is:  O?:,!’''  by 
giving  them  actual  benefits.  The  experience  of  other  states,  where  v/ild- 
life  has  been  restored  throw.gh  scientific  managenont,  shows  that  there  arc 
bonofits  for  all. 
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To-  i’he  sportsman,  conservatiou  means  more  game  and  fish,  .  To  outdoor 
■oeople  {:enerally  it  means  richer  enjo'cnent  of  the  outdoors. 

To  the  farmer  it  means  more  fur  to  trap  and  sell,  more  valunhle 
allies  in  the  v/ar  against  insect  and  rodent  pests,  and  more  good  hunting 
and  fishing  for  himself  and  his  neighhors  --  including  tovm  and  cit^' 
neighhors  to  v;hon  he  ma;^  grant  these  privileges. 

To  the  biisiness  man,  conservation  means  more  trade,  more  out-of-statc 
visitor':'.,  and  oettor  husiness  generally,  because  the  restoration  of  v;ild- 
lifc  goes  hand  in  hand  v/ith  the  rt^s  to  ratio;'),  of  lands  and  waters. 

HILL: 

That’s  good;  tha.t’s  surely  good  enough.  If  it  works  in  other  states 
it  \7ill  ’.prk  in  Missouri  —  vrith  our  many  streams  and  different  types  of 
land,  v-aig-ing  from  open  prairie  to  the  Ozark  forests.  But  it  sounds  like  a 
big  job,  Lr,  Tucker, 

TUCISh: 

Y'.:s,  Bob,  it  is  --  including  onforccnont,  proipagation,  forostigg, 
public  informatio:n,  and  scientific  research.  He  have  nothing  to  do  with 
enforce;-,-ient ,  veiy  little  ’cith  propagation,  <and  you  v/ill  hear  about  forestig' 
in  a  few  ni.nutes.  As  for  public  information,  vre  prepare  bulletins,  answer 
inquiries,  and  v/ork  through  the  Lxtension  Service,  the  youth  .groups,  and 
in  other  ways.  But  oUr  first  responsibility  is  scientific  research.  In  ' 
fact,  the  state  university  is  'bhe  onlj^  place  in  i.ussouri  where  wildlife  re¬ 
search  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 


HI  Ljj 


rxow 


that? 


TUCISL: 

Because  wilclife  conservation  is  a  broa.d  subject;  it  brings  in  not 
morel''  biology,  but  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  affect  the  use  of  the  land  — 


forestry,  geology,  and  so  on.  There  is  only  one  institution 


agric'r.lt':.rc 

in  I.iisEouri  where  the  necossa.1'7.'  library  a.nc',  laboratory  facilities  and  trained 
v,'orkcrs  in  all  those  fields  arc  gakhcrod  together  in  0:1c  place. 


HILL: 


How  is  the  -ola;:!  working  out? 


TUGKTH: 

Lver  since  the  i.Iissouri  Game  Survey  in  1934  and  1935,  initiated  bj^ 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department,  conducted  by  t-'.’/o  University  staff  members, 
and.  financed  by  the  national  Park  Service,  there  has  been  a  steadj;"  increase 
of  wilulife  \7oric  here.  At  present,  ten  different  depan'’tr.ie'nts  of  the  Uni'vorsity 
are  actively  at  work  on  v.nldlife  problems. 

HILL; 

That’s  great,  Hhat's  boi'ng  done  out  on  the  farms? 
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TUCiij-iP^; 

TJell,  in  89  i/Iissor.ri  counties  this  jjast  ^^ear,  none  than  5,000  hoys 
and  girls  nere  enrolled  in  4-H  cluhs  for  the  pur-pose  of  studying  nildlife 
and  ir.proving  the  nildlife  resources. 

KILL: 

Sa^'",  it's  good  to  hoar  that.  An.d  nayDe  you'll  he  glad  to  Iciou  tluct 
the  State  Conservation  Federation  with  nenhers  all  ovor  I'lissouri  is  haching 
the  University  in  tiii  s  work, 

TUCISFl:  ^  ■ 

Uc  know  that  Boh,  and  we  are  happy  that  it  is  t^sue.  And  fortmcfoely 
we  have  the  finest  sort  of  coopcra.tion  fro:i  the  State  Conservation  Connicsio 
the  U,  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Farn  Security  Adrainistration,  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  Biological  Survey,  and  other  -poA7crful  agencies.  The 
\7ork  is  '.ull  on  its  way  and  Wi.  fool  sure  that  the  people  of  I/Iissouri  v;ill 
not  ho  di sap leo into d  in  its  long- tine  results. 

AlLIOUlTCLK: 

Bhanl:  you,  hr.  T'ackor  and  ilr.  Hill.  And  now  the  University  Cadet 
Band  -playing  Sahre  and  Snnrs,  hy  Sousa. 

BAUD:  SAE'FL  ALL  SPURS. 

AirUOUklCLR: 

You  have  just  hca,rd  the  Univorsit';  of  Kiseo-uri  Band  playing  So-cisa' s 
stirring  narch,  Sahre  and  Spurs,  as  a  -part  of  the  Land  Grant  College  progran 
coning  to  you  fron  the  Missouri  campus. 

A  moment  ago  we  were  told  hov;  the  people  of  Missouri  are  ralU’ing  in 
great  ■iru’-foers  to  protect  their  farm  lands  froi.i  erosion.  That,  however,  is 
only  -part  of  their  prohlen.  I'lissouri  is  a  hig  state,  stretching  550  miles 
fron  its  north-western  cornfields  and  feedlots  to  the  plantations  and  cotton 
gins  of  its  south-eastern  delta.  Fort;y-f our  nillion  acres,  nearly  three- 
fourtlis  of  v/hich  were  originall3"  covered  with  forests. 

.0  hrixig  to  the  microphone  a.t  this  time  Ralph  Peck,  -professor  of 
forestry-  at  the  University,  to  tell  you  what  Missouri  is  d'ing  with  her 
trees,  ’.That  about  it,  I.Ir.  Peck? 

PECK: 

I  must  say,  first  of  a.11,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  in  forestry  Missouri 
rallies  high  only  in  the  extent  of  her  forest  lan.ds.  Uo  c.ro  hopeful,  hov/cvcig 
as  to  futu.re  possibilities. 

Todays  we  have  in  forests  -  of  a  sort  -  about  half  of  the  31  nillion 
acres  that  once  were  ’-'ell  timbered.  The  people  of  Missouri  are  in  earnest 
about  this  business  of  forestry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  since  they'¬ 
ve  ted  a  constitutional  amendir-ent  by  a  majority^  of  2  l/2  to  1  -  the  greatest 
in  Missouri's  history'-  -  establishing  a  state  connission  to  administer  con¬ 
servation,  including  forestry^. 


_  q  _ 


AiSIOUlTCSH: 

Shat  was  in  1936,  I  Relieve,  and  tnis  State  Commission  cooperates  , 
v/ith  tiio  University? 

PECK: 

Siiat '  s  right;  and  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Together 
these  two  great  a  encies  —  the  state  and  federal-  arc  giving  the  University 
every  possiUlc  assistance, 

ITo  Dcttcr  demonstration  of  the  value  of  qood  forestry’'  practice  can 
he  foxmd  than  in  the  Uational  forests  in  the  Ozark  Picgion  of  ilissoiiri , 

At  present  there  arc  eight  of  these  areas  containing  more  ttian  three  million 
acres  v/ithin  which  the  fcdei'al  government  is  authorized  to  purchase,  in-, 
prove  end  manage  neglected  forest  lands  thoh  may  he  offered  for  sale  hy 
privahe  owners. 

The  amount  of  land  now  owned  hy  the  federal  government  ^eithin  these 
authorized  arcen  is  alreach!"  well  over  a  million  .acres. 

Ai'WJUCEP; 

Ucll,  I'd  say,  Mr.  Peek,  there  must  he  a  lot  of  people  in  your  state 
v/ho  arc  interested  in  forestry. 

PECK: 

Tlnat's  easily  explained,  Mr,  Mitchell.  Besides  yielding  valri.ahle 
crops  of  trees,  forests  one  cssentiaJ  to  rcgulahod  stream  flow  ;nd  flood 
control.  Holding  the  rainfall  on  hill  lands  will  reduce  silting  of  water¬ 
ways  and  lessen  the  danger  of  floods. 

AirUOUUCEP: 

But,  Mr.  Peck,  did  I  hear  you  refer  to  trees  as  a  crop? 

PECK:  That's  right.  Fa-imi  forestiyy  in  which  trees  are  so  regarded  is 
prohahly  the  most  interesting  phase  of  our  work.  Missouri  ranks  fou.rth 
among  the  sto,tes  in  farm  woodland  area,  having  nine  million  acres  of  such 
land  and  hoing  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  "oj"  Texas,  Georgia,  and  ITortli 
Carolina, 

The  Extension  Service  is  carrying  on  an  educational  program  to  protect 
fam  woodlanos  from  misuse  through  hurning  or  overgrazing,  and  to  help  farreers 
reforest  fields  formerl;,’  cultivehed  hut  now  so  seriously  depleted  hy  erosion 
that  they  c^in  no  longer  he  called  agricultural  land.  Good  forest  practice 
wor:ld  use  such  lan.d  in  raising  crops  of  posts,'  fuclwood,  i-ough  lumher,  gajnc 
animo-ls,  and  birds. 

AirUOUlTCEP: 

To  ?/hat  extent  are  Missouri  fa.rmers  actually  planting  new  forest 
cover  or  joi-operly  managing  farm  woodlands? 

PECK: 

During  the  last  two  years  Missouri  farmers  have  placed  orders  for 
more  forest  seedlings  than  could  he  supplied  —  hut  planted  all  thej?-  corld 
get.  This  year  the  State  Conservation  Commission  aided  hy  the  U,  S, 
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Forest  Service,  has  agreed  to  double  the  numher  of  rdoung  trees  to  ho  made 
availe.olc  for  distribution  to  farmers  through  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

Another  important  pha,se  of  forest  coiiservation  is  carried  on  through 
organized  instruction  of  bovs  and  girls  in  4-H  clubs.  During  the  last 
three  years  8,400  Missouri  bo'^s  and  girls  have  been  enrolled  in  forestry 
clubs  and  have  planted  one- third  of  a  million  trees. 

Certainly  there  is  every  indication  that  the  people  of  Missouri  arc 
keenlj-'  interested  in  good  forest  management.  But  I  sec  my  time  is  up. 

Thanh  you. 

AiDhOlTiTCDD; 

Aiid  thank  you,  Mr.  Peck.  ITow  I  am  told  that  the  University  enjoys 
to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the  farm  people  of  the  State,  and  that 
nearly  200,000  farm  families  in  this  state  last  year  ma.de  beneficial  changes 
in  farr.i  a,nd  home  practices  as  a  rosp.lt  of  instruction  rocoivod  from  the 
Extension  Service.  That’s  tuo-thirds  of  all  the  farm  families  of  Missouri. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  classroom  650  miles  from  corner  to  corner, 
occupying  all  the  floor  sp;rcc  from  Iowa  to  Arkansas,  from  Illinois  to 
Oklahoma,  from  KcntucksT-  to  Mansas,  and  from  Tennessee  to  Nebraska. 

And  now,  we  sa.lutc  this  great  classrocm  ¥;ith  the  University  Band 
playing  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  by  Sousa,. 

BAUD:  THE  STARS  AMD  STRIPES  FOREVER. 

ATHOITHCRR: 

Aid  now  we  present  to  you  the  man  whose  privilege  it  has  been  for 
thirty-five  years  to  teach  in  a  44-million  acre  classroom,  the  Dean  a.nd 
Director  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricp.lturc,  Dr.  M.  F,  Miller. 

DijAT  lilLiiLjR: 

I  am  most  happy  to  meet  the  listeners  at  this  broa.dca.st,  and  I  am 
glad  that  Mr,  Mitchell  has  mentioned  the  farm  people  of  Missouri.  Each 
succeeding  year  spent  in  this  work  has  impressed  me  more  and  more  with  the 
realization  that  in  the  farm  homes  are  to  be  found  our  most  important 
opportunities  for  conservation. 

There  is  a  t^goe  of  culture  possessed  by  the  real  farmer  which  no 
technical  training  can  give.  The  appreciation  of  natural  phenomena  noi'es 
him  one  with  growing  things.  This  is  true  culture  and  this  he  profoundly 
enjoys.  The  older  an  agricultural  people  becomes,  so  long  as  a  satisfactory 
typo  of  agriculture  is  followed,  the  more  is  beauty  appreciated  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit  enjoyed. 

It  is  certainly  no  mere  accident  that  the  m.an  who  deals  with  the  soil 
and  living  things,  who  lives  in  the  open  and  who  r.iust  adjust  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  weather,  develops  an  individuality,  a  type  of  sincerity  end 
usually  a  rugged  honesty  that  can  scarcely  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
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Unless  t;c  foster  this  spiritual  culture,  uc  cannot  hope  to  save  our 
natcrial  resources,  Uc  shall  scarcely  he  able  to  pay  the  ultinatc  price  of 
conservafeion  until  we  regard  the  soil  'vith  love  and  reverence,  realizing 
that  into  tliis  thin  layer  atop  the  earth's  crust  have  fallen  countless 
generations  of  plants  and  aninals  to- hecono  a  storehouse  fron  which  the 
farncr  garners  his  crops  and  fron  which  with  proper  conservation,  these 
sane,  foms  of  life  spring  up  again,  a  perpetual  benefaction  fron  the 
Creator,  Soil  conservation  and  hunan  conservation  go  together.  It  is  on 
such  f’caadanental  principles  that  a  satisfactory  lairal  civilization  is 
fouiided, 

jUlUOUilCSZ; 

You  have  just  heard  a  brief  statenent  fron  Dean  Ivl,  F,  Miller  of  the 
Collego  of  Agriculture,  as  a  part  of  the  Land  Grant  broadce,st  fron  the  canpus 
of  the  University  of  Missouri, 

And  now,  maj’’  I  introduce  Dr,  C.  S,  Lively,  rural  sociologist  of  the 
University-  staff  to  give  us  sone  of  the  latest  reports  from  the  fa,rm  homos 
of  Missouri,  Uill  you  do  that  for  us,  Dr,  Lively? 

LIVELY: 

I  will,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  first  cones  the  report  that  more  than 
37,000  Missouri  farm  boys  and  girls  were  members  of  4-K  clubs  during  the 
past  year.  That  is  tv/o  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  there  were  in  this 
work  throe  years  og’o, 

AMUOUITCLR: 

That  number  of  young  people  between  10  and  21  years  of  age  would 
keep  a  great  many  tca,chcrs  busy,  I  should  think.  Just  how  can  the  Extension 
Service  supervise  the  work  of  so  langc  a  number? 

LIVELY: 

Only  through  trained,  voluiitecr  leaders  --  more  than  4,600  men  and 
women  and  older  club  members.  These  Ica^dcrs  are  trained  by  extension 
specialists  from  the  University.  They,  in  turn,  instruct  the  boys  and  girls 
with  the  and  of  resident "  corn ty  agents  and  homo  demonstration  agents, 

AiL^OUlTCER: 

Sut  v;hat  have  such  clubs  to  do  with  conservation? 

LIVELY : 

Much,  The  first  purpose  of  the  4-K  club  is  the  improvement  of  farm, 
home,  end  community  practices.  Those  ends  me  secured  by  using  actual  life 
situartions  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  school,  a:nd  community.  To  the 
children  these  experiences  a,re  interesting  and  vital,  bringing  them  in 
touch  with  the  best  in  rural  life.  As  a  result  they  make  of  themselves 
more  efficient,  more  co-operative,  and  more  useful  citizens. 

AKKOUUCSK: 

Splcndidl  Tliat  surely  is  conserving  the  State's  best  crop.  And 
the  parents;  I  suppose  they  have  still  other  conm'unity  interests  besides 
the  4-H  clubs? 


LIVELY  : 


Lhc;^'  certainly  do.  The  farm  v/omen  have  duos  of  their  own.  These 
arc  hnovm  as  Extension  Cluhs;  there  a,re  2,000  of  them^  with  a  totaJ  active 
membership  of  38,000  homemakers.  Some  of  tho.se  clubs  have  been  in  continuous 
existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur^r.  In  Cape  Girardeau  and  Pettis 
co’ontics,  these  clubs  assisted  in  making  possible  the  employment  of  Ilissouri's 

first  "farm  advisors"  or  comity  agents.  That  was  back  in  1912 . (PAIS  OIT 

SPEECH). 

PEE SIDIITG  JUDGE  ; 

Gentlemen. of  the  Pettis  County  Court,  this  business  of  a  farm  adviser 
has  bobbed  up  attain.  This  tine  it's  the  women  who  arc  asking'  for  it,  Llrs, 
Hariqr  Sneed  is  here  v/ith  about  two  dozen  other  v/omcn  —  citizens  of  this 
county,  Uill  you.  state  your  case  krs.  Sneed? 

MRS.  SIIEED: 

Gentlem.en  of  the  Coujity  Court,  we  are  farm  homemakers —  members  of 
homemairers  clubs  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  Ue  represent  at  least 
a  hundred  families  who  want  a  farm  adviser.  We  want  to  take  advantaf;e  of 
the  better  ways  of  doing  things  worked  out  at  Columbia  and  at  Washington, 
but  we  are  so  far  away,.. and,  gentlemen,  we  need  so  much  to  learn  these  new 
things, ..,( PALE  OUT'  OiT  SPEECH) 

LIVELY; 

That  was  back  in  1912  in  Pettis  county.  And  thnt  sarae  year  a  similar 
delegation  in  Cape  Girardeau  county  made  the  same  request.  You  can  guess 
the  result  -  Soon  afterward  the  first  farm  advisers  in  Missouri  went  to 
work;  C.  II,  McWilliams  in  Cape  County  and  Sam  Jordan  in  Pettis  county. 

AIPJOUUCER: 

And  now,  you  say,  these  farm  women's  clubs  have  38,000  membersi 
They  must  give  the  University  a  lot  of  help. 

LIVELY : 

Help  such  as  no  one  else  can  give.  These  clubs  tackle  any  and  evei^,’- 
,task  that  needs  to  be  done  in  their  communities — from  organizing  health 
clinics  to  building  community  centers. 

Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  cormnunity  is  a  major  project.  One 
club  in  a  community  remote  from  both  medical  service  and  telephone  connec¬ 
tions  built  18  miles  of  telephone  line  to  connect  with  the  nearest  exchange. 
Last  year  these  clubs,  with  the  help  of  local  doctors  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  wore  responsible  for  the  imiTiuiii zation  and  vaccination  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  children. 

Besides  improving  their  ov/n  knowledge  and  skill  as  homemakers,  those 
women  spare  no  effort  to  help  their  neighbors  in  a  similar  endeavor.  They 
protect  health,  foster  church  and  Sunday  school  services,  improve  library 
facilities,  build  communitj^  centers,  ra.isc  school  standards,  beautify  home 
and  public  grounds,  and  do  many  other  things  that  make  the  rural  community 
a  better  plo-cc  in  which  to  live.  ■ 
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Leaving  nothing  v;liatcvcr  for  the  men  to  do? 

LIVELY: 

^  Llic  men,  too,  arc  huEja  Thej  have  their  soil  improvement  associations 

their  land-use  planning  corarnittccs,  their  clover  and  prosperity  orgenizations 
their  county  extension  boards,  their  Triple;- A  duties,  -uid  m.uch  more  besides. 

I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Missouri  todo^'  presents  a  united  front  for  con- 
s.‘.rvation;  the  people  of  Missouri  arc  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  goal  r/hich 
consists  of  a  good  life  on  the  farm.  Large  groups  of  farm  and  homo  leaders 
in  eveiy  one  of  the  State’s  114  counties  are  uorhing  toward  this  goal  -uth 
a  singleness  of  purpose  that  gives  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

Moreover  there  are  1,000  of  the  older  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
people  enrolled  here  at  the  University  in  the  four-year  courses  in  Oogricul- 
turc  and  home  economics,  Aiid  there  arc  nearly  6,000  teen-age  boj^s  in 
vocational  agriculture  departments  in  Missouri  high  schools. 

It  is  this  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  v;cll  trained  men  and 
v/omon  v;ho  arc  lining  up  in  support  of  high  ideals  of  couutrj'"  life  that 
should  encourage  cvciy  teacher  in  the  State  of  Missouri  to  carr;’  on.  3y 
steadily  enlarging  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  the  people  of 
Missouri,  the  University  and  the  many  other  important  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  state  arc  performing  a  service  that  most  assuredly  v/ill  lead 
to  wiser  steY/ardship  of  our  material  and  human  resources. 

AHiTOUlICSR; 

And  now  the  University  Men's  C-lee  Club  singing,  I  Dream  of  Jeaiinie, 
by  Lester. 

GLSIi  CmUB:  I  Dream  of  Jeannie. 

^  AdUOUlTCLR: 

llov;  a,s  our  closing  number,  the  University  of  Missouri  Glee  Club  aid 
the  University  Laid  will  join  together  in  the  University  song,  Old  Missouri. 

GLEE  CLUE  A^ID  BAUD:  Lading  for  final  announcement. 
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